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The  following  "Reminiscence  of  '84"  and  "Ap- 
pendix to  the  Class  Report"  were  read  at  the 
dinner  held  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  Boston, 
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of  the  graduation  of  the  class.  They 
are  printed  at  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  118  men  present, 
that  the  vivid  feelings 
stirred  by  their  reading 
may  be  shared  by 
all  the  members 
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A    REMINISCENCE    OF    '84 

By  R.  S.  MINTURN 

IT  is  just  twenty-five  years  since  those  of  us  who  had 
not  the  advantage  of  being  Bostonians  first  came 
into  this  region  to  talce  our  preliminary  examinations 
for  Harvard  College.  Boys  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  West,  from  St.  Paul's  School,  Exeter, 
Quincy,  —  with  what  varied  emotions  we  came  !  To  many 
of  us  Harvard  had  been  for  years  the  dreamland  home 
of  ideal  and  romance.  We  had  been  reading  "  Hammer- 
smith, his  Harvard  Days  "  and  a  forgotten  novel  called 
"  Fair  Harvard."  The  broad  pages  of  the  great  "  Har- 
vard Book  "  had  been  turned  and  pored  over,  again  and 
again.  The  names  of  the  buildings,  of  ancient  Presidents, 
benefactors  and  oarsmen,  were  to  us  already  household 
words, — Dunsters,  Holyokes,  Boylstons,  Crowninshields! 
At  our  schools  we  had  prized  stray  copies  of  T^he  Lampoon 
with  Attwood's  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Harvard 
Student,"  and  "  Rollo's  Visit  to  Cambridge,"  —  aston- 
ished to  learn  from  the  latter  that  "Adam  Koch,  La 
Gerbier  "  meant  "  Adam  Koch,  Lager  Bier."  In  those 
happy  years  —  '77,  '78,  and  '79  —  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  read  as  a  matter  of  course  of  constant  victories 
over  Yale.  They  were  golden  days.  And  now  it  was 
to  be  our  happy  lot  actually  to  set  foot  on  that  hallowed 
ground ! 
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It  was  in  truth  a  very  simple  Boston  to  which  we  had 
come.  The  Parker  House  dining-room  was  the  ideal 
and  acme  of  public  luxury.  Papanti's  Dancing  Hall,  up 
a  narrow  wooden  flight  of  stairs,  was  the  chosen  meeting 
place  of  fashion,  and  young  John  L.  Sullivan,  fresh  from 
the  bloody  honor  of  knocking  out  Paddy  Ryan,  held 
unrivalled  precedence  in  the  great  heart  of  the  people. 
But  the  town  for  us  was  glorified  and  transformed. 
With  what  excitement  we  waited  in  front  of  the  sombre 
Revere  House  for  the  slow  horse-car  labelled  Harvard 
Square,  that  should  take  us  to  those  enchanted  fields. 
It  was  '79's  commencement,  that  great  and  good  class  to 
which  we  learned  to  liken  ourselves,  a  class  renowned 
then  (as  we  were  later)  for  more  good  fellows  and  more 
good  feeling  than  any  class  in  its  day  in  College.  One 
gilded  member  of  the  class  (who  on  return  visits  to  St. 
Paul's  had  dazzled  our  boyish  eyes  with  the  splendor 
of  his  cuffs  and  collars),  passing  that  morning  my  jounc- 
ing horse-car  in  a  swift  moving  buggy,  pulled  up, 
invited  me  in,  and  drove  me  out  to  Cambridge,  opening 
to  my  ingenuous  eyes  pictures  of  the  joys  to  be  in  the 
coming  four  years. 

Who  can  forget  how  and  with  whom  he  first  came  on 
the  sight  of  the  green  Yard,  the  tower  of  Memorial  Hall, 
of  a  crowd  pouring  out  to  a  Yale  game  on  Jarvis  Field  ? 
A  Yale  game  was  on  that  day,  and  as  we  walked  across 
Holmes  some  fellow  (perhaps  a  '77  man,  certainly  he 
was  very  hilarious  and  far  gone  in  the  legs)  hailed  me  as 
a  "  damn  little  Sub-Freshman."  My  chest  heaved  with 
delight.     I  was  discovered,  recognized  ! 

How  many  of  us,  I  wonder,  saw  that  '79  game,  — 
Ernst    and    Tyng    the    battery,    and    the    traditional 
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"  Harvard's  seventh  innings "  bringing  in  run  after 
run  to  the  slow,  slow  (keep  it  slow)  "  Rah,  Rah,  Rah, 
Harvard,"  heard  by  many  of  us  for  the  first  time.  That 
night  there  was  little  sleep  for  those  within  hearing  of 
the  Yard.  To  my  excited  imagination  the  yells,  ex- 
plosions, and  crackling  of  bonfires  seemed  continuous, 
the  whole  a  sort  of  delightful  Hades  filled  with  prancing, 
enviable  devils. 

The  first  gathering  of  what  was  to  be,  one  day,  this 
class  of '84  was  held  the  next  morning  in  old  Harvard 
on  the  sloping  tiers  of  benches  of  the  large  lecture  room. 
We  had  to  write  out  certain  important  statistics  about 
ourselves,  our  schools,  our  parents.  C.  J.  White,  in  his 
detached  manner  and  dry  effective  voice,  gave  us  our 
instructions,  and  produced  (in  one  fifteen-year-old  breast 
at  least)  a  start  of  proud  surprise  by  calling  us  "  You 
men."  Then  came  our  long  hours  of  examination  in 
Memorial  Hall,  when  we  sat  and  squirmed,  perspiring 
and  nail-biting,  under  the  indifferent  eyes  of  pictured 
Boylstons  and  Hollises ;  and,  a  year  later,  after  a  less 
novel  and  fearful  experience  in  the  new  Hemenway 
Gymnasium,  that  List,  big  with  Fate,  posted  in  the  entry 
of  University, —  Harvard  College's  Freshman  Class 
OF  '84! 

How  curiously  we  two  hundred  and  seventy  youths 
met,  or  did  not  meet,  in  those  opening  October  weeks, 
when  at  last  we  walked  the  streets  of  Cambridge  and 
were  hailed  by  little  muckers  as  "Stu-dents."  And 
glad  we  were  to  have  our  rank  recognized  even  by 
the  little  muckers.  Of  course  we  began  by  turning 
up,  with  more  or  less  irregularity,  at  Chapel,  but 
friend  Conant  was  the  only  man  who    knew  us  there, 
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and  we  did  n't  learn  to  recognize  one  another.  But 
in  Freshman  Chemistry,  with  its  high-banked  seats,  we 
were  put  on  exhibition.  That  was,  I  think  (with  the 
exception  of  Prof.  WiUiam  James's  single  and  popular 
address  in  Sever)  about  the  only  lecture  in  which  the 
whole  class  met  and  had  a  good  look  at  itself.  Our 
names  were  called  and  there  was  a  chance  to  see  what 
kind  of  fellows  answered  to  what  names.  There  for  the 
first  time  we  differentiated  T.  J.  Coolidge  from  J.  G. 
Coolidge;  we  saw  what  magnificent  men  cried  "Here" 
to  the  names  of  Appleton  and  R.  P.  Perkins ;  we  learned 
that  those  other  big  chaps  were  called  Hudgens,  E.  A.  S. 
Clarke  and  Frost ;  that  those  handsome  fellows  were  Burr 
and  Woodward,  and  those  blazing  triumphs  of  the  tailor's 
art  were  Payson  and  Kendall.  One  figure,  clothed  all  in 
white  flannels,  with  racquet  and  tennis  net  over  his 
arm,  came  rushing  in  late.  "  And  what  is  your  n-n- 
name  ? "  stammered  Professor  Cook.  "  Waw-Waw- 
Waw- Warren  !  "  roared  the  figure  ;  and  thus  we  met  the 
great  appreciator  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  Aguinaldo, 
—  the  only  '84  man  against  whom  these  United  States 
have  had  to  protect  themselves  by  exacting  from  him 
an  oath  of  allegiance. 

In  the  smaller  divisions  for  recitation  we  formed  closer 
ties  with  those  who  were  to  be  our  friends  and  com- 
panions by  the  Grace  of  the  Alphabet,  one  little  section, 
of  Ls,  Ms,  Ns,  and  Os,  being  particularly  chummy  under 
a  small  grunting  German  instructor  named  Sheldon. 
Here  for  the  first  time  my  large,  innocent  St.  Paul's  ears 
heard  from  Gil  Merwin  the  new  phrase  to  express  sur- 
prise, "  F'r  gawd's  sake,"  and  we  learned  to  distinguish 
Louis  Butler  McCagg,  who  drove  his  own  dog-cart  and 
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wore  a  boutonniere,  from  Leland  Harrison,  whose  dog- 
cart was  only  the  old  red  one  at  Pike's  that  anybody 
could  hire  for  $5.00. 

After  these  slight  introductions  we  met  in  Holden 
Chapel,  standing  on  our  feet  like  the  Athenians  in  the 
Agora,  and  triumphantly  elected  JefFCoolidge  as  our  Class 
President,  Bob  Perkins  Captain  of  the  Crew,  Fuddy 
Woodward  of  our  Football  Team,  and  Ad  Hamlin  of 
the  Nine.  Each  of  them  seemed  to  us  to  have  been 
specially  designed  for  those  roles  by  the  creative  struggles 
of  all  past  ages,  with  such  exquisite  accuracy  did  they  fit 
and  adorn  their  respective  parts. 

Two  large  gatherings  of  the  Class  came  soon  after- 
wards. First  the  Freshman  theatre  night,  when  we  filled 
four  or  five  front  rows  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  saw 
the  spectacular  play,  "Round  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days,"  with  scenes  shifting  from  shipboard  to  green 
Arctic  ice,  and  from  green  ice  to  an  Indian  forest  with 
pink  trees.  There  was  a  comic  valet  of  Phineas  Fogg, 
Jules  Verne's  conception  of  an  English  hero !  So  very 
stupid  it  was,  and  so  unsatisfied  our  desire  to  be  real 
devihsh,  that  on  our  midnight  march  out  to  Cambridge 
we  exploded  in  some  mild  sign-ragging,  and,  when  one  of 
our  crowd  was  arrested,  heroically  bailed  him  out,  our 
class  feeling  boiling  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
—  only  to  be  chilled  next  day  by  learning  that  he  was  a 
dropped  Sophomore,  an  '83  man,  and  therefore  a  Natural 
Enemy. 

And  '83  was  a  mighty  poor  class  anyhow.  We  held 
this  at  first  as  a  mere  conventional  prejudice,  but  our 
next  meeting  convinced  us  that  the  opinion  was  very  just. 
It    was    the    campaign    of  Garfield  and  Arthur  against 
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Hancock  and  English  (forgotten  names) !  We  were  to 
march  with  the  other  classes  in  the  Republican  torch- 
light parade.  '83  forbade  us,  forsooth,  to  wear  beavers, 
but  with  admirable  independence  every  man  of  us  sported 
an  ancient  tile  labelled  '84  in  staring  white  letters,  and, 
as  we  gathered,  we  sang  in  loud  defiance, 

"  Come  around  some  other  night. 
For  there  's  going  to  be  a  fight. 
There  '11  be  beavers  a-flying  through  the  air." 

Sexton  and  I  painted  the  transparencies.  With  faces 
smouched  and  greasy  from  the  oil  torches  we  carried, 
with  dirty  clothes  and  battered  hats,  we  tramped  that 
night,  oh  !  through  how  many  weary  streets  of  Boston 
town  !  One  old  woman  cried  aloud  as  my  rank  passed 
by,  "  Well,  if  thim  's  students,  thank  the  Lard  I  nivver 
had  no  idducation." 

On  our  way  home,  on  Harvard  Street,  '83  turned  and 
tried  to  rush  us.  Pitiful  effort !  Baffled,  hurled  back, 
she  failed  all  along  the  line,  leaving  countless  captured 
'83  beavers  behind  her,  and  here  and  there  a  fainting 
champion  in  the  grasp  of  some  burly  man  of  '84.  We 
well  remember  how  Leigh  Bonsai  covered  himself  with 
glory  and  mud,  rolling  in  the  gutter  squeezing  Louis 
Strong  (wasn't  it?)  into  unconsciousness. 

Proud  we  were  of  ourselves  that  night  in  our  rooms 
as  we  tried  to  wash  the  oily  smudge  from  our  faces,  and 
saw  them,  grim  with  conflict,  glare  back  at  us  from  our 
mirrors  ! 

About  this  time  we  began  familiarly  to  recognize  the 
regular  college  characters,  —  Miss  Harris,  Mr.  Jones 
the  bellringer,  Billy  the  postman,  Daniel  Pratt  the  Great 
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American  Traveller,  and  old  John,  "  D'  ye  want  ony 
ahples,  frind  ?  "  And  we  took  note,  too,  of  certain  upper 
classmen,  brilliant  individuals  from  among  them  shining 
out  before  our  admiring  gaze,  like  constellations  glowing 
against  the  dark  overhanging  mass.  Who  can  forget 
Billy  Manning,  '82,  charging  down  Holmes'  Field,  his 
voice  ringing  high  and  clear,  "  Down  on  them,  rushers;" 
or  beautiful  Billy  Edmands,  leaping  graceful  as  a  stag 
before  infatuated  girls  in  the  Gymnasium,  or  lying  writh- 
ing in  New  Haven  mud,  Louis  Kossuth  Hull's  Yale 
knees  denting  his  lovely  back  ?  Shall  we  not  always 
remember  Billy  Coolidge  at  2d  base,  Ellie  Pendleton  as 
Dido,  Evert  Wendell  as  Aeneas,  Dick  Sears  the  Boy 
Ascanius,  Joe  Dorr  and  Harry  Gillig  in  the  Glee  Club, 
Joe  Lee's  and  Page's  annual  bloody  pummelling  match 
in  the  middle-weight  sparring,  and  the  grace  and  spring 
of  Charlie  Curtis's  upright  figure  as  he  stroked  the  crew 
down  the  river,  or  set  the  beat  for  a  hundred  exhibition 
strokes  on  the  weights  at  the  Gymnasium  meeting,  while 
connoisseurs  admired  and  Zuni  Indians  gave  soft  rever- 
ential hoots,  witnesses,  as  they  felt  themselves  to  be,  of 
some  mysterious  religious  rite  ? 

Our  own  Class  Crew  made  a  curious  record  for  the 
four  years.  We  never  beat  an  older  class  nor  were 
beaten  by  one  below  us.  We  were  last  in  Freshman 
year;  third  as  Sophomores,  with  '82  and  '83  leading  us; 
second  in  Junior  year,  when  '83  won;  and  finally,  with 
Faulkner  the  professional  as  coach,  winning  the  class 
races  as  Seniors  for  the  first  time. 

As  Freshmen,  though,  we  did  have  one  triumph. 
Columbia's  blue-and-white  jerseyed  crew,  tanned  dark 
brown  from  the  Harlem  suns,  hardy  and  snappy,  caused 
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us  many  misgivings  as  we  watched  their  preliminary 
practice,  and  when,  on  the  race  day,  they  shot  to  the 
front.  But  the  long  swing  set  by  Perkins  told  before 
the  end  of  the  first  mile,  and  Columbia's  discomfiture  was 
happily  drowned  that  night  at  the  dinner  we  gave  their 
crew  and  supporters  in  Boston.  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
was  their  spokesman,  and  many  libations  we  poured  to 
the  entente  cordiale  between  Columbia  and  Harvard. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  celebrating  that  victory  that  Bud 
Appleton  started  to  set  off  prohibited  fireworks  in  the 
Yard,  but  instead  touched  off  a  dozen  Roman  candles 
in  his  own  inside  pocket,  burning  holes  in  his  undershirt 
so  that  it  looked  like  a  pepper  pot.  I  can't  remem- 
ber the  date  with  precision,  but  that  undershirt  was 
unforgettable. 

Our  experiences  with  Yale  '84  were  less  fortunate,  but 
they  were  rather  jovial  all  the  same.  Our  Freshman  Foot- 
ball Team  had  been  so  well  trounced  at  Springfield  in  the 
Autumn  that  the  reservoir  of  our  enthusiasm  was  rather 
depleted.  Not  quite  a  score  of  us  therefore  went  down 
to  New  Haven  in  the  Spring  to  support  our  Class  Nine. 
And  oh,  how  we  were  beaten  !  11  to  3,  or  some  such 
score  !  The  licking  was  so  bad  we  felt  like  the  man  who 
returned  to  his  prairie  home  and  found  house,  barn, 
family,  live-stock,  mother-in-law,  all  gone  up  in  smoke. 
He  simply  laughed.  "  It  is  so  damn  complete."  And 
so,  after  the  completeness  of  our  licking,  when  we  were 
asked  to  dine  with  both  Nines  at  the  New  Haven  House, 
we  accepted  in  a  most  excellent  humor,  which  increased 
and  mounted  higher  and  higher,  with  shouting,  cheering, 
and  singing  of  "  Omega  Lamda  Chi,"  till  friendly  Yale 
hands  guided  us  at  three  a.  m.  to  the  railway  station, 
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and  deposited  us,  chastened  but  not  sober,  in  the  sleeper 
for  Boston. 

Inspired  by  this  hospitable  treatment  on  the  return 
game  at  Cambridge  (where  we  were  beaten  again,  only 
this  time  a  little  worse  than  before)  we  undertook  to 
dine  and  wine  the  entire  Yale  delegation.  But  Yale  as 
usual  had  sent  many  times  more  supporters  to  Cambridge 
than  we  had  to  New  Haven,  so  the  task  was  a  formidable 
one.  There  must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  of  them, 
and  after  the  dinner,  as  our  procession  wound  shouting 
across  the  moonlit  Common,  we  had  to  assure  the 
threatening  police  that  all  the  trouble  was  caused  by  ill- 
regulated  Yale  men  whom  we  were  hustling  to  the 
Providence  depot  just  as  straight  and  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances would  permit ;  when  they  were  there  disposed  of 
we  law-abiding  Harvard  men  would  return  to  Cambridge 
peacefully  as  was  our  wont.  And  our  plea  succeeded. 
We  got  them  off  in  safety  to  the  New  Haven  where  they 
would  be. 

That  Spring  also  saw  the  appearance  of  *84's  remark- 
able runners.  Tevis,  who  walked  down  to  Jarvis  Field 
unconcernedly  smoking  a  black  cigar  and  eating  caramels, 
then  stuck  a  handkerchief  in  his  mouth  and  ran  five 
miles  in  record  time,  Coolidge  and  Goodwin,  each  inter- 
collegiate champions  at  their  distance,  and  Agassiz,  whose 
grit  and  pertinacity  won  admiration  if  not  prizes. 

But  our  memories  of  Harvard  are  not  all  of  rowing 
and  running,  baseball  and  dinners.  Some  of  us  wrote 
immature  verse  for  the  college  papers,  others  went 
occasionally  to  lectures  and  recitations.  We  have  vivid 
pictures  of  the  long  blackboards  in  Harvard  Hall,  where 
"  C.  J."    presided  with  calm  irony  over  our  ineffectual 
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chalk  marks.  There  are  hazier  recollections  too  of  Prof. 
Silas  Mac  Vane  and  of  Taussig,  much  learning  oozing 
from  them  in  slow,  sleep-compelling  trickles  ;  of  "  A.  S. 
S."  Hill,  gleefully  puncturing  some  Sophomore's  inflated 
English  ;  of  Louis  Dyer  puffing  over  a  too  original 
translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  lectures  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton  are  not,  alas, 
among  my  personal  possessions.  I  congratulate  those  of 
you  who  enjoyed  them.  Once  I  applied  to  him  to  be 
allowed  to  change  from  the  unexpected  rigors  of  German 
I  to  Fine  Arts  4,  but  smilingly,  gently,  my  application 
was  refused.  "  Mr.  Minturn,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  con- 
ducting an  hospital  for  those  wounded  by  the  Germans." 

And  so  the  four  years  came  and  went,  broken  by  the 
usual  vacations  and  the  return  to  familiar  Harvard  Square 
and  to  the  cheerful  greeting  and  inquiries  of  Fred 
Whitwell,  always  the  politest  man  in  '84.  In  the  twenty 
years  we  have  faced  an  unfeeling  world  not  one  person 
have  we  found  who  cared  as  he  did  whether  or  not  we 
have  "  had  a  pleasant  vacation."  It  does  the  heart  good  to 
recall  that  once  there  was  some  one  who  really  did  care. 

Then,  at  last,  came  those  final  weeks  of  Spring,  and 
our  Baccalaureate  Sermon  from  that  greatest  soul  of  our 
day  and  generation,  Phillips  Brooks.  Every  man  of  us 
should  read  it  again,  and  if  we  have  sons  give  it  to  them. 
Then  beautiful  Class  Day,  when,  with  Coolidge,  Good- 
win and  Wesselhoeft  bearing  batons,  the  long  line 
formed  by  Massachusetts  and  marched  cheering  round 
the  Yard ;  when  in  Sanders  Theatre  Fenn  preached  to 
us  his  first  sermon  on  "  Crosier  and  Staff,"  Gates  told 
of  "  life's  full  significance,"  and  Jack  Chapman  spoke 
lightly  of  the  Faculty  and  recounted  how  George  Ledlie 
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and  Roger  Sturgis  moved  for  their  abolition ;  when 
round  the  great  Class  Elm  we  sang  to  Charlie  Hamlin's 
music : 

"Comrades,  e'er  the  ranks  are  broken, 
Raise  the  old-time  cheer  once  more. 

Three  times  three  for  our  dear  Mother, 
And  her  sons  of  Eighty-four." 

and  then  scrambled,  climbed,  and  clutched  for  the  flowers 
under  the  inspiring  eyes  of  our  "best  girls";  the  last 
high  bunch,  after  frantic  assaults,  being  plucked  off  by 
old  Ted  Mandell,  perched  high  on  the  shoulders  of  sup- 
porting friends. 

Yes,  by  Ted  Mandell,  —  dear  fellow!  His  name 
brings  me  to  the  last  of  these  reminiscences,  to  the 
thoughts  that  are  called  up  in  each  of  us  by  that  song 
Dick  Howe  used  to  sing,  and  still  sings  so  beautifully : 

"  Stand  to  your  glasses  steady. 
And  drink  to  your  ladies'  eyes. 
Here's  a  health  to  the  dead  already. 
And  Hurrah  for  the  next  man  that  dies  !  " 

Each  of  us  here  to-night  knows  well  which  friend's  name 
leads  all  others  in  his  own  heart.  For  myself,  let  me 
name  first  my  own  dear  kinsman,  Louis  Shaw,  clean  cut 
and  distinguished  in  face  and  figure,  clean  and  strong  in 
character,  in  conduct  nobly  independent,  nobly  self- 
governed  ;  next  Jim  Ford,  that  high-spirited,  brilliant, 
incomparable  companion,  his  laugh  still  rings  in  many 
an  ear;  Ted  Mandell,  generous,  manly,  cheerful,  often 
against  heavy  odds  ;  Charlie  Latham,  broken  for  years  In 
body,  but  in  mind  and  soul  growing  strong  and  lovely ; 
Allen    Butler,  gentle,   high-principled;   Dunlap    Smith, 
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filled  with  public  spirit,  indefatigable  in  action  ;  and  then 
those  keen,  fine  intellects,  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
their  friends,  —  we  did  not  wait  for  their  deaths  to  recog- 
nize their  lofty  quahty,  —  Lovering,  Sawin,  Stewart, 
Prentiss,  Noble;  —  and  now  (dying  suddenly  only  a  few 
days  ago)  Jack  White,  so  kind,  so  unselfish,  his  sweet, 
quiet  voice  typifying  the  winning  nature  that  spoke 
through  it;  —  these  and  other  friends  and  classmates 
whose  hands  we  shall  not  clasp  again,  we  think  of  them 
all  to-night.  The  memory  of  what  they  were  we  keep 
warm  here,  and,  as  to  what  they  are,  we  believe,  thank 
God,  that 

Somewhere,  surely,  afar 

In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 

Of  Being,  is  practised  that  strength. 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm. 
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The  whirligig  of  time  has  its  revenges. 

And  we  who  in  our  boyhood's  golden  days 
Were  slim  of  waist  and  supple  in  the  hinges 

Perchance  have  stretched  a  bit  within  our  stays. 
Just  think  of  twenty  times  three  hundred  dinners 

That  we  have  stowed  away  and  heeded  not. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  sundry  luckless  sinners 

Have  now  developed  here  and  there  a  pot. 
'T  is  nature's  law,  as  these  my  rhymes  can  attest ; 

In  vain  repine  and  rail  against  our  fate, 
A  case  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fattest, 

Natural  predilection  for  the  plate. 
Another  phase  of  Darwin  some  illustrate. 

In  vain  the  hair  wash  and  the  soft  shampoo. 
In  vain  the  law  of  nature  strive  to  frustrate ; 

My  hair  is  gone  and  yours  is  going  too. 
'T  is  but  a  stage  advanced  of  evolution. 

The  coming  race  no  chevelure  will  show. 
Away  with  wigs  or  with  quinine  solution. 

Monkeys  have  hair  all  over  them  you  know. 
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Ye  lawyers  and  ye  doctors. 

Ye  teachers  and  ye  proctors, 
To  you  I  cry,  ye  brokers  and  ye  broke. 

Ye  parsons  and  ye  bankers, 

My  inmost  being  hankers 
To  make  ye  each  the  victim  of  my  joke. 

But  I  will  show  ye  pity. 

For  the  rest  of  the  Committee 

Have  signified  it  as  their  earnest  wishes 
That  in  the  smallest  compass 
I  should  concentrate  my  rumpus. 

And  from  the  feast  select  but  sample  dishes. 

So  finding  it  to  fib  hard, 

I  dashed  a  line  to  Hibbard, 
Soliciting  some  squibs  upon  the  Class; 

And  all   I  got  in  answer. 

As  subject  for  a  stanza. 
Was  the  following  refreshing  bit  of  sass. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  *ve  written  often. 
But  your  heart  I  fail  to  soften, 

I  do  so  want  to  know  your  lovely  wife ; 
Or  why  so  long  you  tarry. 
Or  when  you  mean  to  marry. 

In  short,  once  more  I   must  demand  your  life." 

But  he  afterwards  relented. 
And  most  kindly  he  presented 

Some  cullings  from  his  able  Class  Report, 
Some  tragic  and  some  merry. 
But  'twas  hard,  I  found  it,  very. 

The  jokable  and  rhymable  to  sort. 
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He  tells  me  Schuyler  White 

Won't  be  with  us  here  to-night. 
In.  far  Japan  a  mission  is  his  care  ; 

Succouring  the  despondent 

Military  Correspondent, 
And  keeping  Harding  Davis  from  despair. 

He  notes  that  Billy  Bryant, 

The  willowy  and  pliant. 
Has  moved  away  to  Gotham  to  reside  ; 

Needing  more  room  to  live  in. 

Foe  resolved  and  unforgivin' 
Of  the  spectre  dread  of  racial  suicide. 

He  utters  a  complaint 

Against  the  conduct  quaint 
Of  Froth ingham,  of  late  a  happy  father, 

Who  the  name  would  not  declare 

Of  his  hopeful  son  and  heir. 
Thus  causing  Hibbard  lots  and  lots  of  bother. 

For  the  Class  Report  was  late. 

And  of  course  he  had  to  wait 
To  enter  this  our  youngest  acquisition. 

Whom  we  welcome  with  acclaim, 

And  no  matter  what 's  his  name. 
We  drink  his  health  whatever  the  decision. 

Fenn  was  Orator  of  yore 

Of  the  Class  of  Eighty-four, 
And  although  he  lately  preached  the  Baccalaureate, 

We  hope  he  is  n't  tired. 

And  to-night  still  feels  inspired 
For  a  little  speech  —  we  want  to  hear  some  more  yet. 
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Goodspeed  is  quite  a  wonder ; 

While  others  guess  and  blunder 
About  all  kinds  of  scientific  notions, 

He 's  solved  by  calculation 

Problems  of  Radiation, 
Which  have  spread  his  fame  over  all  the  Seven  Oceans. 

From  the  human  body  he 

Has  discovered  there  can  be 
Extracted,  at  a  very  slight  expense, 

A  light  as  good  as  radium ; 

So  the  U.   of  P.  has  made  him 
Full   Professor,  at  a  salary  immense. 

For  two  days  past  we  Ve  met  to  play  together. 
At  dewy  morn  or  broiling  afternoon. 

From  East  and  West,  regardless  of  the  weather. 
To  have  a  good  old-fashioned  Class  Reune. 

Baylies  has  left  his  farming  operations. 

His  cows  and  chickens,  cabbages  and  twins. 

The  sandy  Cape,  and  all  its  occupations 

Described  to  helpless  list'ners  —  for  their  sins. 

While  Bullard  says  he 's  sat  up  late  at  night,  he 's 
Abandoned  the  profession  of  a  leech. 

He  heeds  no  calls  to  tend  appendicitis, 

He 's  spent  his  hours  thinking  up  his  speech. 

And  why  New  Bedford  holds  him  in  such  honor. 
Since  two  years  past,  to  tell  us  he  is  fain. 

The  horrid  scare  that  he  inflicted  on  her. 

And  then  called  off,  he 's  anxious  to  explain. 
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Measles  befel  that  borough  academic, 

Rubella  Minima,  of  course,   I   mean, 
Bullard  pronounced  it  smallpox  epidemic, 

And  laid  the  city  under  quarantine. 

Sturgis  has  left  his  Colorado  beetles. 

And  hied  him  hither  for  a  festive  time  ; 

We  also  welcome  Robbins  of  Skaneatles, 
For  Skaneateles  won't  suit  my  rhyme. 

And  Plummer  quits  his  hens  and  incubators, 
Warren  his  tennis  bats  and  Philippines, 

Doctors  their  patients,  farmers  their  potatoes, 
To  hie  them  to  the  City  of  the  Beans. 

And  Eliot  sits  here  of  the  proud  escutcheon, 
"  Somebody's  Son  "  he  not  disdains  to  be ; 

That  side  to  favor  in  the  late  discussion 
Few  sons  have  got  a  better  right  than  he. 

Somebody's  father,  too,  and  many  of  'em. 

So  many  he  forgot  that  extra  child. 
Till  after  the  report  was  at  the  printer's, 

And  nearly  drove  the  wretched  Hibbard  wild. 

Tom  Osborne 's  left  the  Junior  George  Republic 

To  grow  a  little  of  its  own  accord. 
Boy  may  judge  boy,  and  unlicked  cub  may  cub  lick. 

He  's  busy  now  at  a  more  festive  Board. 

Little  to  him  the  duties  of  a  Mayor, 
Council  and  Aldermen  are  all  a  bore. 

His  business  now  is  chief  piano  player, 
Specially  chosen  such  by  Eighty-four. 
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Now  what's  the  use  of  Haskell  I  would  ask  you? 

As  if  we  had  n't  shouted  ourselves  hoarse 
Last  night,  and  eagerly  we  bought  the  Heraldy 

To  read  a  puff  upon  ourselves,  of  course. 

But  no,  though  columns  on  the  Pops  were  printed. 
That  '84  was  there  you'd  not  have  guessed, 

I  fear  that  he  regarded  it  more  loyal, 

He  thought  our  conduct  better  were  suppressed. 


Since  the  golden  days  of  boyhood, 
Blessed  days  of  Eighty-four, 
How  the  years  have  hurried  by  us. 
Rounding  out  a  perfect  score. 
Since  we  nourished  our  first  whisker, 
Since  our  beards  began  to  sprout, 
Till  our  sons  are  ripe  for  College, 
And  our  girls  are  coming  out. 
Some  have  scaled  financial  ladders. 
Presidents  of  great  Trust  Companies ; 
Some  have  seen  their  little  savings 
Go  to  smash  in  great  Bust  Companies ; 
We  have  seen  old  Harvard  growing 
At  a  most  alarming  rate,  — 
Not  long  after  our  arrival 
She  began  to  "  get  a  gait  J' 
Now  she  has  at  least  a  dozen, 
And  new  buildings,  too,  galore. 
But  for  eighty  years  she  cannot 
Have  another  Eighty-four. 
She  may  number  now  her  thousands, 
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She  may  even  boast  a  Stadium, 

Lecture  halls  and  Lab'ratories, 

She  may  own  a  pound  of  Radium, — 

But  she 's  still  the  same  old  Harvard 

Though  the  waves  of  time  may  vex. 

Still  the  good  old  ship  sails  steady, 

Guided  by  the  same  old  Prex; 

And  the  Library  's  still  crowded 

'Neath  the  ancient  roof  of  Gore, 

And  we  love  the  dear  old  Elis 

As  in  days  of  Eighty-four. 

Still  the  banquet  at  Memorial 

Offers  feast  for  men  and  mice. 

And  the  Crimson  Editorial 

Gives  the  same  old  good  advice. 

Yes,  when  we  go  out  to-morrow. 

How  the  years  will  roll  away ; 

How  the  past,  the  unforgotten, 

As  in  yonder  early  day. 

Shall  return  as  in  life's  morning 

In  that  radiant  time  of  yore, 

When  old  Harvard  knew  and  loved  her 

Merry  men  of  Eighty-four. 
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